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U.S.  dkpahthcnt  of  aoriculture 


NEO.  4«oa»    BUREAU  OP  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Prices  of  corn  and  high-protein  feeds  advanced  relatively  more  than  prices  of 
most  other  feeds  in  July.  By  early  August  prices  of  many  grains  and  grain-byproduct 
feeds  had  declined  to  levels  about  halfway  between  the  July  peaks  and  the  June  30  ceil- 
ings.   Oats  prices  were  below  the  former  ceilings. 

Ceiling  prices  have  been  ordered  reestablished  on  most  byproduct  feeds  and 
mixed  feeds,  but  feed  grains  are  exempt  from  price  control  at  this  time. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Summary 
PBICBS   


I 


Item 


Unit 


June    I    Jtdy  |    June  |    July  |    June  |  July 


Qralne  and  Hay  ! 
Corn.  Ho.  3  Yellow,  Chicago   :  Bushel 

Price  recelTed  hy  farmers,  U.  S  : 

Oats.  Ko.  3  Vhlte,  Chicago   t 

ITo.  3  White,  Minneapolis  s 

Price  received  by  famere ,  U.  S  t 

Barley.  Ho.  3»  Minneapolis  : 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  ; 

Grain  sorriiums.  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.         100  pounds 

Wheat.  Ho.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City  :  Bushel 

Bye.  Ho.  2,  Minneapolis   ;  * 

( 


Cents       Cents     Cents     Centf     Cants  Cen^s 


Hax.  Ho.  1  Alfalfa,  Kansas  City  ... 
Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S. 


Byproduct  Jeeds  (bagged)  : 

Standard  bran.  Minneapolis   : 

Chica^   : 

Buffalo   ! 

Standard  middlings.  Minneapolis   i 

Chicago   i 

Buffalo   : 

Cottonseed  meal.  Ul  pet.  protein,  Memphis   : 

Linseed  meal.  ^2  pet.  protein,  Minneapolis  t 

30  pot.  protein,  San  7ranelBoo   t 

Soybean  meal.  HI  pot.  protein,  Chicago   t 

Peanut  meal.        pet.  protein,  S.I.  milling  points,  i 

White  hominy  feed.  Chicago   ..: 

ttluten  feed.  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago   t 

Tankage,  digester.  60  pet.  protein,  Chicago   : 


Ton 


Ton 


Meat  scraps.  Ohleago 

?ieh  meal.  San  7ranelsco   

Alfalfa  meal.  Ho.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   

Mixed  dairy  feed.  I6  pet.  protein,  price  paid 

by  farmers,  U.  S  

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  


100  po\inds 


115.5 
115.0 
80.5 
ISA 
78.8 
13>*.9 
112.0 
219.0 
155.6 
112.1 


115.5 
117.0 
77.1 
73.1 

131.3 
110.0 
215.0 
152.1 
113.0 


117.9 
111.0 

70.0 
69.0 

67.U 

118. 3 

97.6 
193.0 
168.2 
155.3 


117.9 

112.0 
68.2 
65.6 
65.9 

117.3 

98.9 
20U.0 
158.3 
152.8 


152.8 

142.0 
8U.0 
83.6 
80.9 
IU3.2 
125.0 
257.0 
186.1 
285.0 


216.7 
196.0 
82.^ 
81.U 
8U,7 
161.1 
lUo.O 
30U.O 
197.8 
209.0 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 
21.00  22.00  2U.15  23.80  3I.25  29.90 
15.00     13.90     15.90     15.^     IU.70  15.00 


37.75 
39.80 
'il.55 
37.75 
J9.80 
^1.55 
U8.50 
i/>+5.50 
>+7.00 
51.90 
53.00 
+9.70 
U1.50 
2/7»i.55 
2/73.50 
Y9.50 
>A.80 

3.02 
3.65 


37.75 
9.80 
1.55 
37.75 
9.80 
■1.55 
ks.30 
1^^5.50 
U7.00 
51.90 
3.00 
9.^ 
U1.50 

2/73.50 
79.50 
UU.80 

3.01 
3.66 


39.80  19.80  3' 

Ui.55  tn.55  U: 

.....     37.75  37.75  3 

39. 80     19.80  19.80  y 

HI. 55     UI.55  41.55  U: 


53.00  53.00  53.00  5 
49. 70     49. Uo     48.60  4 


37.75 
19.80 

1.55 

37.75 
19.80 

1.55 
U8.50 
U5.50 
U7.00 
52.00 
3.00 
'8.60 
U1.25 
2/7U.55 
2/73.50 
79.50 
39.20 

2.86 
3.55 


37.75 
9.80 

1.55 
37.75 
9.80 
■1.55 
U8.50 
»+5.50 
U7.00 
52.00 
3.00 
9.00 
U1.25 
2/7U.55 
2/73.50 
79.50 
U2.50 

2.88 
3.58 


U7.75 
U9.80 
52.05 
47.75 
U9.8O 
52.05 
62.75 
59.25 
61.25 
66.00 
67.25 
59.00 
55.25 
84.30 
83.25 
8q.50 
U4.70 


26 


65.90. 
71.15 
70.95 
67.25 
71.15 
70.95 
100.00 
89.50 
73.75 
97.00 

9«.'*o 
8^.35 
65.75 
112.U5 
110.85 
89.50 
U7.70 

3.81 
4.59 


IHDXX  HUMBXSS  OF  PBICXS 


Teed  grains,  U.  S  :1910-lU 

Ten  principal  higb-protein  feeds,  terminal  markets.  :193^39 

Four  oilseed  meals  :  " 

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal  t  " 

Oluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and  > 

distillers'  dried  grains  j  • 


Percent  f^jgep^  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


183 

18U 

171 

172 

216 

280 

166 

166 

166 

166 

208 

296 

166 

166 

166 

166 

212 

322 

166 

166 

166 

166 

187 

226 

168 

168 

167 

167 

218 

261 

LIVISTOOK-TSED  PBICX  BATZ08  3/ 


Hog>eom,  Chicago  

Bog-eom,  U.  S.  fara  prices 
Beef  steer-eom,  Chicago  ... 
Butterfat-fMl,  U.  8.  4/  ... 

Milk-fod,  0.  8.  y   

Bgg-feed,  U.  8  


Bushel 

1  11.0 

11.5 

12.5 

12.3  9.7 

• 

1  11.0 

10.9 

12.7 

12.5  10.1 

1  13.9 

13.9 

lU.l 

lU.i  11.3 

Pound 

1  23.0 

23.2 

26.2 

27.5  23.7 

1  1.26 

1.28 

1.26 

1.35  1.21 

f 

10.  u 

12.U 

13.1  9.6 

8.6 

9.9 

21.7^ 

1.06 
9.U 


Review,  and  reports  of  the  Oraln  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economies. 

1/    3U  peroent  protein.    2/    Processors'  price  at  Ohioago  plus  allowance  for  bags.    ^    Units  of  corn  or  other 
concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  poundjs  of  butterfat  or  milk,  or  dosen  eggs. 
U/    Includes  dairy  production  payments  only  throu^  June  30,  19^*6. 
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Factors  Associated  vdth  Jarm  Sales 
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SUlMAilY 

Feed  crop  x^rospects  improved  steadily  during  the  early  suraner,  and  "by  August 
it  appeared  that  the  feed-grain  supply  per  animal  unit  in  IQ^Ifc-^T  "^ra^'ild  he  the  most 
liberal  in  history.    Also,   the  crop  of  nev/  hay  and  record  carry-over  stocks  together 
vail  provide  literal  supplies  of  hay  per  animal  unit  during  the  coming  year.  Total 
supplies  of  byproduct  f eedr,  for  the  19^6-^7  feeding  season  probably  !/ill  be 
larger  than  in  19^5~^»  although  supplies  of  high-protein  feed  probrOoly  vdll  be 
slightlj''  small  ere 

This  year's  total  production  of  corn,  oatr;,  barley,  and  grain  sorfghuns,  on 
the  basis  of  reports  to  mid-Augast,  vdll  be  .at  the  record  level  of  129  million  tons. 
This  total  is  6  mxllion  ir.ore  than  tho  rirevious  record  production  in  19^2,  and  10 
million  more  than  lo.st  year's  loroduction.     With  liberal  quantities  of  feed  grain 
available,  vheot  feeding  during  the  coming  year  may  be  cut  to  half  the  level  of  the 
past  ye-ar. 

The  19^6  corn  crop  v/as  estim.ated  on  August  I5    s-t  over  3»^  billio2a  bushels, 
239  million  larger  than  the  previous  record  crop  of  19^^^*  ^nd  k2k  million  larger 
than  the  19^5  crop.     The  feeding  quality  of  this  year'.s  corn  is  expected  to  be 
better  than  last  year,  o,lso.     The  19^6  oats  crop  was  estimated  on  August  1  at  1»5 
billion  bunhelsrjj   only        Tdllion  lef^s  than  the  record  19^+5  crop.     Earley  production 


v-'as  indicated  to  be  5  percpnt  under  thax  of  I9U5,  and  I3  percent  under  the  avera£ 


age 
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for  the  preceding  10  years,     Sor  ^hum-grain  product!  on,  ,  as  tinr^vted  on  AUf^nst  1  at 
81  million  bushels,  would  bo  IZ  million  less  than  in  1945,  and  the  smallest  pro- 
duction since  1930,  t 

Livestock-i'eed  price  relationships  became  very  unfavorable  to  livestock 
production  during  early  Jaly,  as  feed  prices  increased  considerably  more  than 
prices  of  livestock  or  livestock  products.     Some  dmprover.ient  in  these  rclati';n- 
ships  occurred  in  late  July  and.  e'-r  ly  /axgust.     Feed  prices  geiLcrally  had  turned 
drtvmv/ard,  at  least  modera,tely,  from  the  pe^.ks  reached  in  July,  '  At  th    san>j  time, 
livestocJ:  pric'js  continued  to  advance.     Corn  and  barlev  prices  ana  prices  of 
grain  mill-birproduct  feeds  declined  to  levels  about  halfv/ay  bet/zeen  thu  June  30 
ceilings  and  '^he  July  peaks,     Oats  prices  v.ere  belo\/  tiie  former  ceilings.  Corn, 
oats, and  barley  futures  prices  for  winter  delivery  v/ere  about  15  cenbs  y-er  bushel 
unaer  the  June  30  ceilin(_;s.     Prices  of  most  high-protein  feeds,  hov;evcr,  con- 
tinued at  or  near  peak  levels  reachea  since  lapse  of  price  controls. 

On  August  20  zYie  Pri  oe  .  Decontrol  Board  ordered  prices  rcconbrolled  on  most 
byproduct  feeds  and  mixed  feeds,  but  exemoted  from  price  control  at  thi  ?:  i:ime  all 
feed  grains  and  dairy  products,     Thf  OP;^  specified  recontrol  data's  as  follows: 
mixed  fe>;ds,  August  26;  and  byi-roduct  feeds,  vSeptembcr  3. 

Limitations  on  tine  domestic  use  of  grains  v.'ill  be  eased  September  1, 
which,  in  effect,  will  permit  increased  output  of  some  bj^'prodvict  feeds,  pt-r*; 
ticularly  wheat  millfeeds.    Corn  processors,  feed  mixers,  brewers,  and  distillers 
will  be  permitted  gret^ter  use  of  grain,  smri  pi-ovisions  governing  th'.'  oxtracticn 
rate  in  flour  milling  vj-ill  be  removed. 

Analysis  of  the  principal  factors  associated  with  the  quantity  of  corn 
sold  by  farmers  during  th-j  past  20  years  suggests  tliat,  if  tlie  corn  crop  turns 
out  as  good  as  or  better  than  indicated  in  August,  a  record  or  ntsr-record 
quantity  of  corn  may  be  marketed  in  the  North  Central  Region  in  1946-47,  ^ 
Usually  farmers  in  that  region  sell  about  85  percent  of  the  botal  corn  marketed 
by  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
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5A.CgGP£)U!ID.  »-  Stocks  of  old-crop  corn  on  farms  and  at  terminal 
markets  on  July  1  totaled  only  53^  j^iHicn  tushels,  the  sriallest 
July  1  stocks  since  1?37         nearly  JP  percent  less  than  on  July  1 
a  year  ago.    Carrj;»-over  of  old-crop  oats  on  farms  and  at  teriainsi 
markets  on  Jiily  1  totaled  2G1  million  oushols,  an  increase  of  62 
million  "bushels  from,  a  year  earlier.     Siis  is  the  largest  oats 
carry-over  in  the  20~year  period  for  which  J^ily  1  data  are  availalDle. 
Carry-"OVor  of  old  crop  "barley  on  farns  and  at  terminal  markets  on 
June  1  vra,s  estimated  at  51»?  million  "bushels,  26  million  less  than 
a  year  earlier,  and  the  smallest  carry**over  since  193^» 

Total  production  of  grain  mill- "bj'pro duct  feeds,  oilseed  [ 
caize  and  meal,  and  animal  and  marine  "byproduct  feeds  Avas  a"bout  9 
percent  smaller  from  Octo'ber  19^45  throuf^h  June  19^6  than  during 
the  corresponding  9'"Eonth  period  of  19^^-'+5»    Most  of  the  reduction 
v.-as  in  vdieat  millfeeds,  distillers'  dried  ;];rains,  cottonseed  and 
peanut  cakes  ana  meals,  corn  gluten  feed,  and  fish  m.eal. 

Record  ?eod-G-rain  Production  Indi cated 

Total  19^  production  of  the  four  princ3.pal  feed  grains^— com,  oats,  liarley 
and  grain  sorghums  -  "based  on  the  August  crop  reports,  v;ill  "be  at  the  record  level 
of  129  million  tons,  ahont  6  million  tons  more  than  the  previous  record  production 
in  l9'+2,  and  10  million  tons  more  than  the  production  a  year  ago.     The  fa'^7ora"ble 
crop  prospects  in  August  give  promise  of  the  most  li""ceral  feed-gre.in  supply  per 
animal  unit  in  liistory, despite  relo.tively  small  carry-overs,    Like\^dse,  the  crop 
of  nev/  hay,  added  to  record  carry-over  stocks,  v;ill  provide  li"beral  supplies  of 
hay  per  animal  uTxit  during  the  coming  year,  ' 

The  19^  com  crop  was  estimated  on  August  I5  to  "be  "by  far  the  largest  on 
record.    Production  of  all  com,  including  corn  for  grain,  silage,  and  for  hogging 
do'.vn,  gra2,ing,  and  forage,  vra.s  forecast  at  3f ^2  million  "bushels.    A  crop  this  size 
would  exceed  the  previous  record  crop  of  19^  "by  239  mdllion  "bushels,  and  v/cild 
exceed  last  year's  crop  "by  a"L'Out  k2h  million  "bushels.     Even  v/ith  the  relatively 
small  carry-over  in  prospect,  the  total  supply  of  corn  for  19^6--t7  vrould  "be  a"bout 
equal  to  the  record  supply  for  19^2-^3, 

The  estimated  19^6  production  of  oats  is  1,^99  million  "bushels,  only  U9 
million  "bushels  less  than  the  record  19^5  crop  of  1,5^S  million  l-jushels,  and  more 
than  a  third  larger  than  the  19  35"'^  average.    With  the  record  large  carry-over 
of  oldr-crop  oats  on  July  1,  the  total  supply  of  oats  for  I9H6-U7  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  a"bundant  supplies  a  year  ago,  pro?iising  plentiful  oats  supplies  for 
the  coming  year. 

Production  of  barley  in  19^6  vra-s  indicated  on  August  1  at  25I  Jnillion  "bushel 
an  increase  of  mx)re  than  20  mdllion  "bushels  over  the  July  1  estimate,  "but  5  percent 
less  than  v/as  produced  in  19^5         ^3  percent  "belov;  the  1935-^^  average  of  29O 
million  "bushels. 

Sorghum-grain  production  is  estim.?ted  on  the  "basis  of  August  1  .conditions 
at  a"bout  SI  million  "bushels,  I5  million  less  than  a.  ;.-ear  ago  and  the  smallest  pro- 
duction of  sorghums  for  grain  s  nee  I939.     The  reported  5,S  million  acres  of  all 
sorgh-'oms  to  "be  harvested  for  grain  is  8  percent  less  th?,n  thp  acreage  harvested 
last  year.    The  a.verage  yield  this  year  also  is  expected  to  "be  low. 
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Ta"ble  2.-  ?eed-^rain  Tjrod-action,  "by  regions,  19^5-^6 


Geor.-T-raphic 
division 


North  Atlantic  .  . . . 
East  Liortli  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic  .... 
South  Centr>al  .... 

Western  , 

Total  , 


North  Atlantic  . . . 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic  ... 
South  Central  .... 

Wpstern  •  

 ±c.t-l_._^.  

l/  August  indications 
Tahle  3.~  Feed 


Corn 


Oat! 


Barley 


1,000  bUo     1,000  hu. 


1.000  l?u. 


08,2^46         51,1'^3  5i702 

976,013      ^S7,73i  9.79^ 

1.307,980      810,^76  121,553 

209,093       ^7,?-^5  5,^61 

397,065       99,239  9,W 

 30.013        51.239   112. Q17 

3,018^-Iao    1,547,663   263,961" 

"19U6  1/' 

66,132  6,782" 

5+8  C,  9  56  10,S6U 

7^,559  109,55^ 

'49,^55  6,202 

93,358  g,Uil| 

50>Qig   10  9,00^ 


; Sorghum 
-L  grains 
1,000-  iDU." 


29 

IS, 379 

50 

68, ^U3 
g.593 
91,J299 


Total 


1,000  tons 

3,706 
35,368 
53,023 

6.7^3 
iU,s6i 

^.589 


102,5^ 
1,118,54-56 
1.602,333 
193.253 
398,907 
26,816 
17^^2.202 


118,290 


30 

1^,776 
30 

57,510 
8, 1181 


~^,039 
3P,^-^02 
59,901 

6,352 
l5+,U8l+ 

U.U19 


250.820 


80.?27        128, bU7 


grains:     Total  supplies  and  sup'ol7  per  animal  unit. 


Year 

•  • 

Corn      :      Orts  : 

•  Oct.  1    :    July  1  : 

•  »  • 

Barley  : 
June  1  : 

Grain 
sorghums 
pro- 
duction 

:     Total  : 
:     supply  : 

Grain-  : 

consujaing: 
animal  : 
units  1/: 

Su-oply 

per 
animal 

unit 

:  1,000  tons  l.OO'^  tons 

1,0:0  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  1 0 ns  Thou s and  e 

Ton 

Average 
1939-^3 

93,301  ■  22,003 

9,953 

2,569  ■ 

127,826 

1^9,153 

.86 

I9I1I+ 

19U5  : 
19^6  2/  : 

'    95,702        21,5^11  . 
•     93,135    ■  23,267 
101,282  28,U80 

S,317 
8,206 
7,256 

5,083 
2.677 

2,263 

130, 6U6 
132,285 
139.281 

1U6,187 
1U6, 535 

.S9 
.90 

1_/  January  1  follov/ing, 

2/  Preliminary:     "basis  'August 

conditions. 

Tahle  Hay 

su-pplies. 

hy  regions, 

iq3qj|6  1/ 

Geographic 
division 

Avera,<?e  : 
1939-^3  : 

I9U3 

19U5  [ 

191^6  2/ 

1,000  tons 

l.OOn  tons 

1,00^  tons 

1,0^0  ■ tons 

1,000  tons 

North  Atlantic   

•     13, 5+52 

15.236 

13,6^2 

,li+,672 

East  L'orth  Central  ,, 
West  North  Central  ,. 

23,622 
'  30,693 
6.312 

:  13,085 

21,885 

23.396 

32.363 
6,701 

12,979 
22,306 

21,1+72 

32,553  • 
6,016 

12,090 

22,^57 

23.618' 

33.923 

7.021 
l5+,5+99 
23,172 

31^096 
7.56? 

lU,528 
22.062 

So\ith  Cent ral  •».....{ 

Total  United  States 

109,055 

112,981 

108,230 

117.077 

112, U71 

!_'/  Production  plus  farm  stocks  May  1, 

2/  Production  indicated  August  1  plur.  f.arm  stocks  Ma,y  1, 


The  total  19^6-^7  supply  of  corn,  oats,  "barley,  and  sorghtm  grains  (including 
caxry-over  stocks  of  corn,  oats,  ?nd  "barley  on  f'-^ms  and  at  terninal  markets,  plus 
19^6  production  of  the  fo-or  grains)  is  no---'  forecast  at  I39  million  tons.  This 
vould  "be  20  percent  larger  than  the..prevar  average  supply  (1937-^^1)  and  only  2  per- 
cent sn?ller  than  the  record  supply  of  19^2.'    With  reduced  n^mhers  of  livestock, 
the  19U6-U-7  domestic  supply  of  the  -four  feed  grains  apparently  v.lll  he  ahout  11 
percent  larger  per  animp.l  unit  th?XL  in  19^5-^^*  ^--^  15  percent  larger  th-an  the 
average  for  the  preceding  five  yea-rs.     The  ourj:itity  of  vrheat  ajid  rye  to  he  fed  in 
the  19^6-^7  feeding  season  is  ncv  expected  to  total  only  ha.lf  th-a.t  fed  in  19^5-54-6. 
If  the  estimated  ouantities  of  inrported  cats  and  "barley  ?.nd  of  vheat  and  rye  to 
"be  fed  are  added  to  the  doF.estic  supply  of  the  foui-  feed  grains,  thetotal  quantity 
of  these  grains  for  -lc^6-iJ-7  is  1  to  2  percent  l^j-ger  than  the  corresponding  supply 
in  either  of  the  2  previous  yerrs.     On  an  animal-unit  "b'-sis,  the  supply  vould  he 
the.  Largest  on  record,     -he  gre- test  factor  in-  the  feed  grain  supply  is  corn,  rnd 
nej'^'^crop  corn  does  not  usually  heccr-e  availa'ble  in  vol'c:jie  until  a'bout  Octo"ber. 
Until  corn  from  the  nev  crop  is  ava,ila"ble  in  volur.e,  and  perhaps  for  sometime  after, 
loca.l  shortages  of  feed  ma-  occ-jj",  oving  chiefly  to  trajisportatipn  difficulties. 

G-rain  Use  Hestricti^^ns  Sased  •  -  " 

Partial,  removal  of  lir.itatior.s  on  the  do'-iestic  use  of  grains  vras:  an.n ounce d 
"by  the  Secretary  of  Agricult-'ire  in  late  A^agust.     Effective  Septemher  1,  the 
quantity  of  corn  and  gre.in  sorghuns  pernitted  to  he  used  monthly  hy  processors  and 
feed  mixers  is  increa.sed  hy  5  percent  of  the  hase  period  use.    Brevers  and  dis- 
tillers also.''-dll  he  permitted  increases  in  the  n-^anti---  of  grains  used.     The  pro- 
vision requiring  SO  percent  extraction  of  vhe-t  flouTj  i-.stead  of  the  normal  rate 
of.ahout  72  percent,  is  terminated  as  of  '^eptemher  1,     In  viev  of  the  increased 
output  of  \-h.ea.t  nillfeeds  v.hich  is  possihle  "-ithout  re'^.tricti ons  on  flour  milling 
extraction  rates,  feed  manuf act".rers  ^il".  not  he  permitted,  after  October  1,  to 
use  ajiy  v.h.ea.t  of  milling  qualit:/  in  mixed  feels  except  in  the  ''est em  States,  v/here 
the  qucr.tity  of  milling  vrheat  vhich  cam  "he  fed  '<'ill  he  limited  to  UO  percent  of  the 
tota.l  grains  used. 

Byproduct  ?eed  Prog-pects 

The  total  supply  of  hj-product  feeds  availahl^  for  livestock  d^oring  the  yeaj: 
heginning  next.  Cctoher  1  prohahl:/  vdli  ho  larg-:r  thar.  in  19^5-^6,  hoth  in  total 
torxnage  and  on  a  per  animal— unit  hasis.     On  thp.  casis  of  A-jgust  indications,  the 
quantity  of  principal  hyprod''-ict  feeds  availahle  for  fesd  in  19'4-6-^7  ''-'ill  total 
around  IS  million  tons  co  .p)?red  'Ith  ahout  17..'^  mil:  ion  in  19^5-^^»     O^^itput  of 
wheat  millfeeds  is  likely  to  he  considerahly  larg^^r  ttexi  in  19^5-^^»  "because  of  the 
large  domestic  suppl;/  of •  vheat ,  the  ptrong  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  vhea,t 
flour,  and  the  removal  of  requirements  for  r  higher— than— normaJ.  extra.ction  rate 
in  milling. 

Total  sup-lies  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  r:?-  he  almost  as  l^rge  in  19^6-^7 
as  in  19^5-^6»-.  Changes  expected  hy  items  are:  soyocar.  cako  and  meal,  slightly 
less;  lihsoed,  sharply  less;  peanut,  ahout  the  say.e;  cottonseed,  slightly  larger; 
and  copra.,  much  larger. 

Output  of  gluten  feed  ajid  me"=l  in  19^6-^-7  is  c:q)ectcd  to  he  considera.hly  » 
ahove  that  of  .19^5-^+6;  and  that  of  hrcvers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains,  some^?hrt 
la.rger,     Suprdies  of  heet  -o-olp  -orohahly  vili  he  cor.siderahly  larrer  tlian  in  19U^- 
ajid  output  of  alfalfa.  r.ca.l  is  expected  to  "be  at  or  nea.r  a  record  level.  Out- 
put of  tankage  and  me-t  scraps  may  he  do^«m  somevrhat  from  19^5-^6^  levels. 
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faille         P^'bduction  and  ctocks  of  specified  "byproduct  feeds* 
Octol^ei^Juiie,  IQkU-^HS 


0 etc bci^  June      ;   j   19^6 


Item 

!  194^45? 

t  m 

1945- U6; 

• 
• 

May 

•  June  • 

•  < 

•  « 

May 

• 

« 
• 

June 

1  1,000 

■  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Production 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  j 

1,697.S 

1, 252.0 

104.5 

61. 9 

44.  3 

23.3 

Soy  Dean  cake  o.nd  meal 

I  2,723.0 

3,009o0 

353.5 

31s. 7 

336.2 

2S9.5 

Linseed  coke  and  meal 

!  34-7c3 

Uos,  2 

27o5 

2U.  2 

35.1 

^1-2,5 

Pea,nut  cake  and  meal 

!  77.7 

69.7 

11.1 

S.6 

7.2 

5.2 

Copra  cake  and  meal  ; 

33o^ 

y  37.0 

'-U-.1 

2.9 

5.9 

7.3 

Corn  ("gluten  feed  and  meal, 

!  dQ4,1 

5c9<0 

79o3 

09.0 

67.6 

73-9 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

154.6 

153.4 

1S*6 

20.  3 

16. 5 

17.2 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

\     ^^853  7 

271.6 

65.0 

57.^ 

19.7 

17.9 

Wheat  millfeeds 

\  ^,'-f-24o4 

3»  005.7 

522.5 

505  =  0 

252.5 

259,0 

Hice  millfeeds  , 

\  1?7.^ 

129.0 

7.1 

4.6 

5.5 

4.1 

Alfalfa  meal    -    ■   .  1 

!     57  "^.S 

796.  S 

7S.O 

102.  3 

114.5 

161,5 

Pish  cake  and  meal  ; 

!  122,S 

■  9'4.0 

21  cO' 

6.5 

19.5 

Stocks  end  of  period 

Cottonseed  cake  and  moal 

\  71.5 

4U.  1 

n  cf  C 
^'0.  D 

71.5 

^5.7 

4U.  3 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

5  ^^3 

2,0 

'5.7 

2.0 

2.0 

Brewers'  dried  grains        :       •  ?. 2 

2o7 

2.5 

3.2 

2,7 

2.7 

Distillers*  dried  grains 

!  -3.2 

2.3 

^^ 

:  2.5 

2.3 

Alfalfa  meal  ■ 

!  30,^ 

27o6 

23.9 

30,^ 

22.5 

27.6 

Compiled  as  folio vrs;     Cottonseed  cake 

and  neal 

atld  wlic 

'at  millfeeds,  'Bur 

eau 

of  the 

Census;  soyl^ean  and  linseed  cake  and  meal.  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Karketing 
Administration,  derived  from  Census  crushings  reports;  "brewers'  and  .distillers' 
dried  grains,   copra  cake  and  mxcal,  ond  rice  millfeeds.  Production  and  Ife.rketing 
Administration;  gluten  feed  and  meal  derived  from  reports  of  the  Corn  Industries  . 
Research  Foundation;  fish  cake  and  meal  from  Pish  and  V'ildlife  Service,  Dept.  of 
Interior,  1/  Preliminary, 

Li V e s 1 0 ck" P e e d  Price  'Relationships 

Dadry  product- feed  price  relationships  "becnme  very  unfavorable  during  July, 
as  feed  prices  increased  sharply  and  unit  returns  to  dairy  producers  remained  almotSjfc 
unchanged  compared'  v;ith  Jiine,     Both  the  milk-f  ccd  and  "but  t  erf  a  t~  feed  price  ratios 
were  h el o^^^  .average  for  the  first  time  since  19'-^f         "both  v.'ere  21  percent  "belov:, 
July  19^5i  (^^-en  dairy  production  paj^/rnf-nts  were  included).    These  unfavora-"ble  rela- 
tionships,  together  with  advancing  values  of  dairy  anim^ils  for  meat,  tend  to  accel- 
erate the  decline  in  milk  cow  numhers. 

Peed  prices  also  advanced  more  tlaan  jjrices  of  poultry  products  and,  as  a 
result,  all  poultry  prbduct-feed  price  ratios  declined  from  mid^June  to  midrijuly. 
The  cost  of  poultry  ration  (U,  S«  average)  rose  from  $3.^9  psr  hundred  pounds  to 
$3*9^1        increa.^, e  of  I3  percent,     Durinp;  the  same  period  farm  egg  prices  ii^creased 
11  percent,  chicken  11  percent^  and  turkey  5  percf^nt.     The  decrease  in  the  egg-feed 
price  ratio  from  mid- June  to  mid- July  was,  vdth  the  exception  of  1936»  ^"^^  only, year 
of  record  tliat  a  decline  has  occurred  during  that  period.    The  egg'feed  price  ratio, 
in  mid- July  "was  2S  percent  "below  that  of  a  year  earlier,  and  IS  percent  "below  the 
longtime  average,     Turkey-feed  and  chicker*-f eed  price  ratios  also  ^^;ere  ■belo\ir  lon^ 
time  averages. 
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The  hog-corn  price  ratio  "becr^ne  distinctly  unfavorable  to  hog  production 
"by  raid-July.     With  the  United  States  average  price  of  hogs,  farm  oasis,  on 
July  15  at  $1^^.30  per  hundred  poiinds,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  was  S.6  compared 
vdth  the  average  for  July  1923-^^  of  11. 7.     In  late  July  and  early  August  hog 
prices  advanced  further  v;hile  corn  prices  declined,  improving  the  price  ratio 
consideralDly, 

?eed  Prices  Turn  Dovmward  ;  | 

After  Sharp  July  Advance 

The  sharply  higher  prices  of  most  feeds,  after  lapse  of  price  controls 
on  July  1,  and  the  iincertainty  over  possihl.e  future  price  control  resulted  in 
a  considerahle  easing  in  the  demand  for  feed  during  late  July  and  earl-/  August. 
At  the  higher  ijricep,  "buyers  apparently  ■'.■•ere  interested  only  in  sufficient  feed 
for  more  immediate  requirements,  and  r.ost  purchases  vrere  made  only  on  a  "hand-?to- 
mouth"  iDasis.    By  mid-August,  feed  prices  generally  had  turned  dovmward,  at  least 
moderately,  from  the  peaks  reached  in  July,     Corn  and  "barley  ^^jrices  ha,d  declined  to 
levels  ahout  halfway  "betv/een  the  former  ceilings  and  the  July  peaks.    0:.ts  prices 
had  dropped  to  levels  "below  the  former  ceilings,  reflecting  the  large  supplies  in 
the  country.    Anong  "b^-product  feeds,  wheat  m.illfeed  i^rices  had  declined  to  levels 
ahout  halfv/ay  "between  the  former  ceilings  and  the  July  peaks.    But    prices  of 
most  high-protein  feeds,  particularly  oilseed  cakes  and  meals  and  animal  proteins, 
continued  at  or  near  peak  levels. 


Prospects  for  large  supplies  of  feed  grain  were  reflected  in  the  price 
"behavior  in  the  commodity  markets.    By  the  third  week  of  August,  futures  prices 
on  corn,  oats,  and  "barle^r  for  winter  delivery  vrere  dovm  to  levels  a"bout  I5  cents 
per  "bushel  "below  t"ne  June  30  ceilings. 

Cash-gradn  farmers  "benefited  from  the  sharp  advance  in  feed  prices  after 
July  1.     On  July  I5,  the  average  i.rices  received  hy  farm.ers  for  corn  reached 
$1.96  per  "bushel,  5^  cents  higher  than  in  mid-June,  and  the  highest  corn  price 
in  the  series  of  monthly  records  extending  "back  to  I9O8.     It  x/as  7»7  cents  per 
"bushel  a'bove  the  previous  high  -:stahlished  in  ^i-ugust  1919 •    Com  prices  in  mid- 
July  v;-ere  a'bove  those  for  vrheat  for  t"ne  first  time  since  19^. 

The  July  I5  farm,  price  for  "barle;^  at  $1.U0  per  "oushel,  v/as  I5  cents  higher 
than  a  month  earlier.    Most  of  the  advance  in  "barley  prices  v/as  in  feed  "barley. 
Market  prices  of  those  grades  advanced  to  levels  a'bout  eoual  to  prices  of  malting 
grades.    Under  price  control,  ceilir^s  for  malting  "barley  wer^  I5  cents  higher 
than  for  feed  "barley. 

The  farm  price  of  oats  at  mid-July  reached  SU-.  7  cents  per  "bushel,  3'8 
cents  higher  than  a  month  earlier.    Prices  of  "both  oats  and  "barley  reached  levels 
in  mid-July    slightly  "below  a.  few  months  in  mid-1920,  "but  otherwise  higher  then 
for  any  month  since  I9O8,  the  earliest  -^ear  for  which  monthly  data  are  availa"ble. 
Hay  prices  at  ^15. 00  per  ton  were  slightly  higher  than  in  June,  whereas  hay 
prices  usually  decline  sea.sonally  during  July. 

The  index  of  prices  received  hy  farmers  for  feed  grain  rose  6^  points 
from  mid-June  to  mid-July,  reaching  2C0  percent  of  its  1909-1^  average,  the 
highest  on  record. 
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In  ^errl.  the  -re^-oest  rdvar.ces  in  t:.product.  feed.  priceB  during  July  . 
vere  in  t Wroui  of  hi^h-protein  byproduct  feeds.     Oilseed  meal  prices  advanced  - 
;ro^.d  50  pe?cenl  from  the^.ilin..  levels  in  effect  in  June  f^^^^ 
of  kinds  o^  lower-protein  content  ^yprodiict  feeds  advr-nced  25  to  UO  ptrcent.  Upon 
passS  of  legislation  extending  CPA.  ceiling  prices  -.vcro  reestaU.shed  for  only 
r.  fo',  kinds  of  feeds,  incMirr  h-r  -nd-h^v  prod^rcts    fish  mo^l    Peanu^  meal  and 
Deet  mlp.    The  indei  of  market  prices  of  10  princip:  1  hi^rh-prot ein  .eods  rose  88 

iS  July  to  2S6  T^erccnt  of  the  1935-39  average,  the  ^^^^fj^^^  l^^f^^, 
"     le-c  0^  L^ces  ppld  hy  farmers  for  feed  in  mid-July  reached  2U5  percent  01  the 
I9IO-II1  levoi^.  -^9  poirts  hl.-her  thrn  in  mid-June.  70  points  up  from  a  yerr  earlier, 
,1a  3k  T^oints  ahove  th'^:  ^,revi.ous  ^:eak  recorded  for  I919.    Prices  p.id  hy  f.rmers 
for  Liry  feed  .nd  for  l^^dnr  :.:.:.sh  in  nid^July  vere  less  than  10  percent  .hove 
mid-June^ prices,  reflecting  a  la-  in  price  increases  of  mixed  feea  comprred  vath 
the  ins;redient  costs. 


Tahle'fi,-  Kid-month  prices  received  hy  farme: 

United  States,  1935' 


Grain 
sor"hums 


•s.for  feed  grains  pnd  hp.y, 


rollers    Doll"rs: Dollars  Dollars 
p-r  hu.     pc^r  "bu>  pe?:-  "bu.     yer  100  l"b. 


.76^ 

.631 
,696 
.831 
1.08 

1.17 
1.12 

1.10 
1.11 
l.lU 
1.16 

1.35 
I.U2 
1.96 


.■^21 
.283 
.327 

.439 
.656 
.764 
.659 

.717 
.731 
.751 

.7^1 
.795 
.809 

.847 


.^72 
,363 

.565 
,92 
!•  10 

,989 

1.09 
1.11 
1,1k 
1.16 

1.22 

1.  25 
1.^0 


1.22 
1.12 

.99. 
I.II+ 
2.13 

2.15 

2.OU 

2.17 

2.17 
■2.^2 
2.UO 
2.5^+ 

2.57 
3.OU 


All 

hay 


Dollars 
i:er  ton 


8.18 
7.10 
7.66 
9- 06 
11.90 
13.90 
15.^0 

15.70 
15.  SO 
16.30 
15.00 

lU.SO. 

1U.70 
15.00 


Index    ;  Index 

numters,  :  nunhcrs, 

feed      :  feed 

grrins    :  grains 

:  and  hay 

"(1909-II1  (19CS-1'4 

-  100)  -  100) 


108 

98 

90 

82 

100 

91 

123 

111 

166  . 

151 

18U 

168 

172 

161 

173 

16'4 

176 

166 

180 

171 

183 

171 

207 

188 

216 

195 

280 
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Ho  Ceilin:P:s  on  Feed  Grains;  5 ;.~p r 0 cliic t  feeds 
and  Mixed  Feeds  RecontrollGd 

On  August  20  the  Price  DeC'-introl  Soard,   cst'>)lislied  under  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Extension  Act  of  IS'^o*  ordered  all  {grains  (except  flaxseed)  and 
dair:/  products  exempted  from  price  control.     The  Soard,  hox^rever,  ordered  celling 
prices  reestahlished  on  most  "bi^/product  feeds  and  mixed  feodso    Prices  of  live- 
stock, meat,  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  and  soyheans  also  vere  ordered  recontrolled. 

The  Decontrol  Board's  decision  leaves  corn,  O'-^ts,  h-rley,  and  sorghum 
grains,  as  i-'.-ell  as.  vheat  and  rye  free ftDTSi  pxice  contit)!.  S'^J-t  price  ceilings  a.re  to 
"be  reestahlished  on  practica.lly  all  "byproduct  feeds,  e.-<cept  dairy  products  "  ■  ' 
utilized  for  feed.     Ceiling  pric-s  on  hay,  and  a  fev/  kinds  of  'bjrproduct  feeds 
(heet  pulp,  alfalfa  meal,  fish  meal,  etc.)  had  alrea.dy  iDeen  reestahli shed  after 
extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act, 

Recent rol  of  prices  vas  ordered  for  i:ractics.lly  all  commercial  mixed 
feed,     Onl^^  straight  grain  mixes  were  exempted. 

The  OPA  announced  on  August  21  the  follo^-'ing  dates  on  vhich  prices  v^ould 
he  recontrolled:    mixed  feeds,  August  26;  hyproduct  feeds,  Septemher  3?  soyhcans 
and  flaxseed,  Septemher  3?  livestock  and  meat,  (prodiacer s)  August  29.  Special 
provisions  ^-/ere  given  for  determining  mixed  feed  ceilings  to  apply  only  until 
Septemher  22.     On  that  date  ceiling  prices  on  mixed  feed  '111  revert  to  the  June 
30  level  plus  any  increase  in  prices  of  ingredients. 

Feed  G-rain  Market  ings  Increase 

Movement  of  feed  grain  tlirough  principal  terminal  markets  of  the  country 
increased  sharply  during  July  and  early  August,  as  movement  off  farms  and  country 
elevators  '-'as  stimulated  hy  sharplj/  higher  prices  follO'ving  lapse  of  price 
controls  on  July  1,     Rocei^Dts  of  corn  at  12  primary  m.arkots  in  July  were  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  during  June, whereas  receipts  usually  are  ahout  the  sajne 
during  the  tvo  months,     Oats  receipts  at  the  same  12  markets  vrere  more  than  four 
times  as  large  during  July  as  in  June,     The  heavier  movem.ent  of  oats  chiefly 
reflected  large  suppj-ies  of  old-crop  oats  on  farms  ;^nd  the  harvesting  of  another 
very  large  crop.     Barley  receipts  at  f our' principa.l  terminal  m-rkets  during  July 
were  77  percent  larg-^r  tha.n  in  J^one,  despite  the  I'ow  level  of  stocks  of  old-crop 
harloy  remaining  on  farms  and  at  country  'elevators', ajid  the"  prospects  of  a  small 
crop  this  year. 

Receipts  of  corn  at  12  primary  marlcets  from  Octoher  1,   19^5  'through  June 
^0,  araovinted  to  220  million  hushels,  only  ahout  two-thirds  as  much  a's  receipts 
during  the  corresponding  9  rnontlis  a  year  earlier,  ^and  the  'smallest  i*eceipts  for 
thicit  -period  since  19^3~^^»    Movement  of  corn  thirough  terminal  market's  is  expected 
to  he  seasonally  large  dtirirg  the  next  tMro  or  three  months,  i^ith  prospects  of  a. 
humper  crop.    Marketings  of  corn  from  farms  during  the  l^U6-47  season  are  expecto 
to  he  large,  prohahly  at  or  ne^lr  a  record  level^if  final  out—turn  of  the  crop  is 
as  large  as  indicated  on  Aiigv.st  I5. 
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Onts  receipts  ?t  l'-'  {■rirr-r-- -nr-rlrets  din*!^.:'  the  je-'^r  ended  J-'one  30,  I9U6 
tctoled  215  million  "busholn,  the  .=vrcr> *-.s v  r-irn*:it'-  r.''ce:.v:ul  nt  those  mrkets 
in  c?jiy  season  since  K'c^*    "'.'iMi  nno-^h-r' v       1- 0">-5  croc  "bein-  hr.rvested, 
it  ip  likely  th-^.t  the  m?';kot  noveixint  of  o?tn  oTU'lr:-  l-jh^—hj  '-'ill  ar^;in  "be  lar^ie. 

B-rley  receipts  at  U  pri:.:'.-.-:,-  narkotr;  durinr  the  s'jason  ending  Jvulg  3O1 
.  were  ahout  IS  percent  r!n?\ller  thr.n  ?  yerr- eTli^-.r,  fr-'f  loctir.'-  the  smaller 
lol+c;  crop,    3vrn  ^Ith  ^  pr.-  ller  n'ir-ply  of  "b^xlcy  in  l-_  U^-Uy,  tro  rrriret  move- 
ment of  th.-.t  fr?^in  rr.ry  "bo  aho'j.t  .as  Ip.rfro  as  in  inasmuch  as  r,\ir.  lies  of 
corn  rn'l  o- ts  ••i.li  "be  •'Vinda-.t  f^r/.i  "bni'lcv  prod^'icers  nay  dispose  of  a  larger 
r'roT)r?.'tior.  of  their  "bnrley  to  the  malting  industry. 


Tahl-3  7»  grains?  P.eceipts  at  prin-'-r^"  n-r]:ets,  Jime— Jnly, 
 l^kU^k^,  ?nd  M-y-July  19^6    


I  ton 


Corn,  12  n-rkets  l/.. . 
0'".s,  12  m-r'.:-:ts  l/... 
"■.rl?y,  U  :2-rlrotG  2/.. 


Jure  .  July    '     June  *   July?    Mpy.    *  June  '  J'^ly 


1.000  ou.  "l,000  "hUc  l,OQO'bu.  Tjx6l:a.i.  3,000  bj«  l^OOlra.  1.000  hu. 


22,111 


111,762       32,olg  33,31^    30,697  11,396  2^,122 

7,9^  7,S29  11,9^^9  5.^1  6,iiU  29,692 
11,175      11,265   9,602     U,ii6   k^S6s  S,2Sh 


Conpiled  from  reports  of  tl Groin  branch.  Production  -•nd  Marketiiag  Admini stisti6r» 
1/  Ohicp.-o,  Mil'/rauj-'coe,  •  Mir.r.capolis,  IHiluth,  St Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peori?.,  Om^li'  . 
Indian. --poli",  Milwaiokee,  Chicago,  nnd  I>aluth. 

2/  Ilirjacapolis,  Milvpul^e'  ,  C]dca^^'o,  -nd  Duluth. 


AUGUST  ISkS  - 

PACTORS  ASSOCI.iTED  V/ITK  I^i  SALES  01  CC3IT  "  ' 

•     •  By  Reed  A.  Phillips    .  . 

Serious  dif ficiiltios  in  purchasing  desired  quaitities  of  corn  have 
plagued  livestock  producers  and  corn  processors  during  at  least  part  of  each 
of  the  past  three  or  four  years.    Livestock  producers  were  alDle  to .  substitute 
other  grains  for  corn  to  a  considera"ble  e::tent  when  corn  vras  not  ohtainahle, 
"but  corn  processors  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  such  sul:stitution.  .  Govern- 
ment assistance  v/as  required,  at  times,  to  secure  corn  for  processors  so  ' that 
their  operations  could  continue. 

The  following  analysis  points  out  so.T.e  of  the  principal  factors  associ- 
ated with  the  quantity  of  corn  n^irketed,  and  the  changes  from  year  to  year  in 
the  quantities  marketed. 

Only  ahout  one-fifth  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  is  marketed 
"by  farmers.     The  remaining  four-fifths  are  used  on  farms  where  corn  is  pro- 
duced.   Durinr^  the  past  tv^enty  years,  farmers  have  sold  an  av.e:;age  of  less  than 
500  million  "bushels  of  corn  each  season.    The  greates-t  quantity  of  an^'-  crop  ever 
marketed  "by  farmers  .was  the  733  million  "bushels  sold  in:  191+4-1+5.    I>aring  the  • 
current  season,-  it  irs  estimated  -that  over  £00  million  hushels  of  19'+5  corn  vn.ll 
he  marketed  h^/  producers. 

,  Of.  the  total  quantity  of  corn  sold  hy  producers,  an  undetermined  quantity 

Is'  "farm  to  farm"  sales."    However,  a  L-^rg-e  part  of  the  corn  sold  usually  goes 
through  commercial  channels,  m\xch  of  it  n>ovii:g  oy  rqjLl.  .  About  half  goes  "through 
the  12  principal  terminei  markets  of  the  -coiontr^r,     .       .  _ 

Propahly  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  commercial  corn,  or  that  quantity 
sold  hy  producers  which 'moves  through  commercial  channels,  is  utilized  "by  live- 
stock producers  either  in  the  form  of  corn  grain  or  in  mixed  feeds.     The  com- 
mercial mixed  feed  industry  norm.ally  uses  large  quantities  of  commercial  corn, 
Other  principal  users  are  the  corn  v/et  millers  (in  production  of  starch,  suga^r, 
sirup,  dextrines,  etc.),  the  corn  dry  millers  (corn  meal,  homin;^'-,  grits, 
"breakfast  foods,  etc.),  and  the  distilling  and  "brevn-ng  industries.    In  addition, 
part  of  the  marketings  are  commercial  seed  and  corn  for  exx^ort. 

Farmers  in  the  North  Centra,l  region  sell  oy  for  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  total  quantity  of  corn  sold  "by  producers  each  season  (See  Tahle  2), 
This  region  is  the  most  important  corn-producing  area  of  the  country.  Alr.ost 
S5  percent  of  the  total  Quantity  marketed  "by  United  States  farmers  comes  from 
the  North  Central  States.     Some  Uo  to  1+5  percent  of  the  U*  S.  total  is  sold 
"by  West  North  Central  farmers,  and  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  hy  Bast  ITorth 
Central  farmers.    The  greatest  quantities  of  corn  a-re  marketed  "by  farmers 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ne^braska. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  North  Central  Region  in  the  quantity 
of  corn  marketed  each  season,  analysis  of  factors  associated  with  the  quantity 
marketed  is  "best  limited  to  that  region.     The  analysis  here  does  not  take  into 
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RELATION  OF  FARM  SALES  OF  CORN  TO  PRODUCTION  OF  CORN 
GRAIN  PER  ANIMAL,  NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION,  1926-45 
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DATA  FOR  1945  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NE6.  46098    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  scatter  diagram  shows  the  close  relationship  that  existed  during  1926-45 
between  the  amount  of  corn  grain  produced  in  the  Jtorth  Central  Region  relative  to  the 
number  of  animals  fed,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  marketed  by  farmers  in  that  region.  The 
quantity  of  corn  on  hand  in  excess  of  immediate  or  anticipated  requirements  Is  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  quantity  of  corn  farmers  sell  In  a  season.  This  suggests  that  If 
the  corn  crop  turns  out  as  large  or  larger  than  Indicated  In  August,  a  record  or  near- 
record  quantity  of  corn  may  be  marl(eted  in  ) 946-47. 


Neg.  46098 


AUGUST  19^6 
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consideration  thp.  seasonal  movement  of  corn  fron  fc^rmr.,  "but  only  the  total 
quantity  of  corn  sold  "by  producers  from  a  crop  l/. 

The  essential  determining,  factor  in  the  quantity  of  corn  a  farmer  will 
sell  is  the  qiiantity  he  has  on  hand  in  excess  0"  ''^is  ov?r!.  imnediate  or  antici-* 
patod  requirements  for  feeding  livertock.     Most  of  the.  corn  supply  is  in  the 
forra  of  srain,  althouirh  son^e  is  in  silage  and  in  corn  for  hOfeginc:  dovTi,  grazing, 
etc.     Choice  of  p  r^riahle  or  vari^hl^s  to  reflect  the  quantity  of  com  in  excess 
of  fanaers'  requirenents  nay  "be  made  in  a  n"'Jinh9r  of  '^ys*     In  thp  present  analysis, 
the  qaB.Tj.tiiy  of  corn  j^rain  produced  from  each  crop  was  divided  "by  the  estimated 
numher  of  ho-rs  fed  from  the  corn  crop  plus  the  number  of  all  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules  on  farms  on  the  January  1  follovint;  the  corn  b  rvest,     Humber  of 
ho^s  fed  v/as  determined  "by  the  addition  of       percent  of  the  vig  crop  jBroduced 
in  the  sprini'  of  the  year  in  which  the  corn  v/as  haji'vested,  all  of  the  fall  pie; 
crop  of  that  fear,  plus  ^0  percont  of  the  sprinf  pi§  croj  of  the  following  ye.ar. 
The  result  of  this  calculation  wes  exj^ressed  tn  huchels  cf  corn  grain  per  animal. 
The  quantity  of  corn  sold  d'oring  the.  season  vap,  then  related  to  this  production 
of  corn  ? rain,  per  anima  l, 

y^c  the  20-year  (IS^S-U^)  period  (crop  1:^-^ riirti^-.^  years  beginning  October) 
a  close  relationship  existed  botveen  th°  maartit:'  of  corn  sold  from  the  North 
Central  Region  and  the  production  of  corn  -rain  per  animr.l  (fir,pj.5)»  About 
SS  percent  of  the  variation  in  th::'  quantity  of  corn  m^  rketf^d  was  explained  by 
changes  in  the  ouantity  of  corn  grain  produced  per  animal,  "Carry-over  stocks 
of  old— crop  corn  remair.'p/'  on  ff.rmr.  •■Tere  not  considered,  nor  v;ere  price  relation- 
ships conrddered  directly.     For  the  19?6-U5  period,  the  standard  error  of  esti- 
mate was  a.bout  U-S  million  bushels,  or  11,2  prrcent.  of  the  average  quantity  sold. 

When  carry-over  of  old-cro;.>  corn  on  -^arms  October  1  is  a,dvied  to  this 
correlation,  the  t^o  factors,  production  per  animal  and  carry-over,  explain 
almost  93  P-rcent  of  the  variation  in  the  nuantity  of  corn  sold  by  farmors  in 
the  North  Central  Region  durin^^  the  lc,;v6-45  pei-iod.    The  standard  error  of  esti- 
mate of  this  correlati'in  anoun':ed  to  about  ^6  million  bushels,  or  S.2  pr-rccnt 
at  the  meaji  of  sales. 2/. 

These  rslationahips  mi,''ht  be  fiirther  refined  by  the  inclusion  of  other 
factors  such  as  liveritock  prices,  feed  prices,  protraction  of  other  grains,  or 
dia."ferent  indexes  of  livestock  fed.     But  it  i^^  apparert  fron:  the  above  calcula.- 
tions  that  the  supply  of  com  per  animal  i'^  a  principal  factor  in  the  quantity 
of  corn  marketed  by  farmers.    A  1 -rce  part  of  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
corn  sold  is  explained  by  the  supply  of  corn  ^rrain  on  frrms  in  relation  to  the 
nunbcr  of  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  even  thou^-h  sheep  and  poultry  were 
not  corsidered. 


1/  For  discussions  of  tV  seasonal  movement  of  corn  see  The  Feed  Situat ion, 
November,  1")^^  (pp  I3-I6),  and  April-M^y-June ,  19^6  (l>p- 15-17), 

2/  Relating  the  same  factors  in  separate  analyses  for  the  East  North  Central 
Region  and  for  the  Wert  lTor+-h  Gen-ral  Region  a-ave  similar  results,  although 
the  coefficients  for  each  ''^ere  not  quite  as  h'.f'^h  as  for  the  region  when  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  and  the  sta.ndard  errors  of  esit innate  a.s  percentage  of  a.verage 
sales  were  slightly  higher. 
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Tatle  S.-  Corn  sold  t.y  farmers.  United  States,  ITorth  Central  Re5;i6n,  3a?t  North 
Central  States,  and  West  i'orth  Central  Strites,   crop  j^ears  19?--U5 


Cro-o 


inp6 

1928 
1929 


1931  . 

1932  . 
1^1^  . 
IC.7I1 

:'-935  . 

193^  . 

lo"^?  . 

1930  . 

19^9  . 

i^^o  . 

19^1  . 

1-1U2  . 

i'^J^3  . 

19^^^  . 

19^4^.  1/ 


in 


?reli. 


United 
St?  tes 


ITorth 

Central 
Reci  on 


Ear-t 
STorth 
Central 
States 


■••est 
I'orth 
C  ent  ral 
Str  tes 


FGrcontag;o  of  'J»S»  total  

ITorth      ;East  ITorth;I"'est  llorth 
Central     t  Central     :  Central 
Tiepilon    :     States     '  Stn,tes 


l.QCQ  "bu.  1,0^0  l.u,  1,000  bu.  1.000  Idu.  "  P  ^rcent  Percent 


U6l,9g? 
52i,Uy4 
'49?!,  32s 
UU-0,527 
336,76s 
1+57,519 
5^6, ^^5 
Ul|U,6l5 
153,0^6 
3'-'5,Uo9 
'-:i6,i^56 
566,100 
575,233 
^Sl,662 

"^07,175 
5IL3 ,  G7li 

5Sl,10U 
s-S,o?U 

730,029 
617,^75 

nary. 


377.621 
^21,2S6 
!+26,757 

370,173 

2S2,6SU 
365, 5Uk 

^S6,07^ 

380,026 

105,100 

311,20^ 

152,799 
^79,639 

^90,6i+2 

51^,777 

300,265 

^^9,283 
502,792 
U86,7i6 
6Us,969 
525. 6U5 


210,775 
130,198 
171,96s 
iU9,U5i 

116,539 
210,516 

236,367 
13^,201 

7^,219 

18U,865 

115,3^2 
267, 90U 
231,37s 
2^6,065 

172.16^ 
219,106 

222, 31U 
219,6^2 
211,659 
230,561 


166, 8U6 
291,088 

25^,789 
220,722 
166, lU 5 
1^5, 02s 
:^liqj707 

2^5,825 
30,881 

126,339 
37.^51 

211,735 

259,  pgU- 

258,712 
21s,  103- 
230.177 
280,^78 
267,67^ 
^37,310 
295,08^ 


SI.7 

80.8 
85.6 
3U.0 
S3. 9 
79.9 
SR. 8 

?55.5 
68. 7 

"8.7 

7^^.  6 

S^.7 

-5.3 
88.5- 
80.1- 
S2.6 
86.5- 
37.2 
88.9- 
85.1 


U5.6 
25.0 

3'i'-5 

33.9 
3i+.6 
1+6.0 

30.2 
Us. 5 

1+6,8 

53.:^ 
^7.3 
U0.2 
Ul+.o 
35.3 
U0.3 
38.2 
39.2 
29.0 
37.3 


Percent 

36.1 
55.8 
^1.1 
50.1 
^9.3 

33.9 

Uli.l 

55.3 
20.2 

31.9 
17.3 
37.U 
U5.1 

Uli.5 
Uii.s 

1+8.3 
U8.0 

59.9 
1+7  .8 


Table  9»-  North  Central  Pegion:     Relation  of  farm  sales  of  corn 
to  production  of  corn  f;rain  per  animal,  I926-U5 


Year  "be- 
ginning 
Octoher 


1926 

1927 
192g  • 
1929  • 
1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 
193^ 

1935 
1936 
1937 
19^8 
1939 
19 '40 
195^1 
I9U2 
I9U3 
I9UI+ 
19^5  2/ 

19'46  2/ 
Mean 


Quant  ity 
of  corn 
sold 

^1 


377 
U21 
U26 
370 

282 
36^5 

Use 
3S0 
105 
311 
152 
1179 
U90 
51^ 
■^90 

^3 

502 

523 


6^1 
2S6 
757 
173 

07k 
026 
100 
20U 

799 
6^9 

111 

265 

283 

792 

716 

969 
6145 


Production 

of  corn 
grain  per 

aniin^=.l 
1/r 


Ba.sic  data 


Bushels 

15.63 
16.36 
17.76 
16.17 
13.1+9 
15.22 

IS.  92 

15.11 
8.50 
16. 9U 

8. 90 
21.28 
IS.  ^2 

15.  13 

15.9s 

16.  62 

17.  SS- 
17.16 

21.77 

19.3^ 


:  Horses 
Corn      :ajid  mulos 
grain     :on  farms 
prod^'ic*'  :J?^nurry  1 
tion  :follov- 

  •  iri-r,   

1,000  1,000 
"bu,  head 


1,U81,8h7 
1,560,629 
1,690,^80 
1,5^6,787 
1,321,291 
1,542,131 
1,9^49,8^^ 

1,508,053 

■  6U0,U8li 

1.362,907 

709,3^9 
1,637,209 
l,62i,o6U 
1J48,3SU 

1,5^7,530 
1,771,35s 
2,177,30^ 

2,09"^, 092 

2,273,057 

2,038,^9^'- 


9,838 

9,^75 
9,160 

8,  SSI 

8,605 

8,271 

8,0^0 
7,S.\3 

7,655 

7,UoU 

7,1^2 
6,803 
6,U9i 

6„28S 

6,097 

5,S37 

5,617 
5,279 

U,925 
i+,ii75 


U08,U00       16.  Us 


All  : 
cattle  ! 
on  farms  ! 
J'-  nu^-ry  l: 
followin~  : 


Spring ' 

Fall 

pis 

.  pi-^ 

crop 

crop 

1,0C0 

he^id 

26,722 
26,216 
27,160 
2S,UU3 
2^,5^6 
30,765 
32,57^ 
3^^,039 

30,  ':6g 

31,63s 

2Q,2"&7 
29,062 
29,653 

31,  ^0? 

35,082 
37,110 

32,  ^53 
32,236 

36,^73 


1,000 

head 

U0,6'^0 
U2,Sl6 
Ul,719 

Uo,76s 
Uo,U:^6 

UU,231 

39.767 
^1,937 
30,408 
23,667 
30,375 
27,327 
3i,iU9 

38,655 
37,3:^7 
37,695 
^5,533 
55,190 
1+1,029 
Uo,  "^oU 
1+0, 71U 


Parm 
stocks 
of 
dld'-Qrop 


1,000  1,000 

h3?:d  DU. 


16,  'U91 

17,  ^35 
17.6^7 
17,76s 
17,5+00 
20,306 
21,616 

21,755 
10,062 

1-,011' 

1^,^39 
11^,198' 
16,966- 
20,  SU6' 

19;  9 '^9 
23, '829 
28,U9U 
30,130 
20,601 
23.9:^-6 


223,072 
133,2^+2 
55,^65 

•111,877 
101,671+ 

1^7,030 

180,529 


29^ 

2U1+ 

34 
120 

31 
299 
509 


565 

oi+s 

773 
176 

7-15 
899 

557 


506,931 

1+17,791 
375,39^ 
313,607 
i6i+,7io 

2l+S,219 


1/  Production  of  corn  prain  divided  liy  total  of  c^.ttle,  horses,  and  mules  on  farms- 
January  1  follovinf',  plus  1/2  sprir.-T  pi'^  crop,  all  of  the  fall  pi^;;  crop,  and  I/2  of 
the  spring;  pig  crop  of  the  follovin-  year, 
2/  Pr-^liminary, 

Coefficients  calculated  for  the  -/ears  I926-I+5! 

^12;.9_-^6 
S2_^2-  ^5»7^  million  "bushels 
Ee<^ression  equation:-       =    -179,8605  /  35.69757 
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?able  10.-  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  corn  and  oats  and  market  prices  of 

high-protein  feeds,  by  months,  1935-46 
Index  n'jmbers  ( IP 3 5-3  S  =  100 ) 
(Data  for  cover  page) 


Year 


Average 
lf.35-39 

1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


Average 
1935-39 


Average 
1935-3 


Averaro 
19o5"39 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1945 

194^1  • 

1945 

1946 


dan 


Feb.*  Ivlar.'  A^rJ  May  [June  ;  July]  Aug.  [Sept .  j  Oct  • 
::!!••    !  


Nov.  '  Dec* 


Corn 


98 

98 

104 

106 

105 

111 

110 

110 

92 

79 

81 

85 

92 

92 

91 

91 

90 

86 

81 

83 

90 

95 

99 

101 

101 

102 

94 

111 

113 

115 

113 

119 

120 

121 

120 

112 

131 

137 

145 

150 

153 

156 

158 

158 

155 

164 

165 

166 

166 

1G6 

169 

169 

168 

164 

153 

155 

155 

156 

161 

162 

164 

162 

164 

161 

165 

168 

195 

205 

284 

97 

77 
81 
105 
127 
164 
155 
159 


111      112  11^ 


Oats 


111  109 


100 


94 


1940  : 

107 

111 

114 

114 

108 

96 

83 

1841  J 

98 

97 

99 

104 

100 

98 

96 

1942  ; 

148 

153 

153 

152 

152 

137 

129 

1343  : 

154 

163 

172 

180 

leo 

191 

103 

194^-  ! 

228 

231 

233 

234 

235 

232 

225 

If45  s 

2 1.2 

216 

218 

209 

203 

198 

194 

1946  ! 

211 

215 

221 

224 

234 

238 

249 

Oilseed  neals 


105  102 


100      103  104 


99 


102 


1940 

!  110 

105 

105 

105 

103 

90 

86 

1941 

:  99 

91 

90 

92 

92 

97 

110 

1942 

:  142 

142 

138 

131 

126 

124 

129 

1943 

:  131 

134 

13o 

156 

135 

134 

134 

1944 

:  166 

166 

103 

166 

166 

166 

166 

1945 

:  166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

1946 

:  166 

166 

166 

166 

201 

212 

322 

Animal  proteins 


83 

82 
92 
110 
152 
153 
161 


105      103  101 


119 
105 
165 
16C 
16  b 
166 
16G 


111 

110 
170 
165 
1Gb 
166 
166 


105 
112 
168 
165 
166 
166 
166 


98 

96 

95 

96 

107 

110 

101 

101 

128 

132 

155 

145 

162 

162 

IGl 

163 

165 

165 

165 

165 

16  G 

16  G 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

16  6 

166 

182 

187 

226 

96 

94 
141 
164 
166 
166 
166 


101  101 


98 
151 
165 
166 


92 
150 
165 
166 


166  166 
lo6  166 


101 

99 
142 
165 
166 
1G.4 
166 


84 

79 
97 
116 
161 
153 
158 


85 

39 

89 

90 

95 

79 

79 

83 

93 

95 

96 

117 

114 

121 

133 

125 

127 

127 

130 

139 

192 

205 

219 

221 

226 

208 

189 

194 

195 

204 

173 

171 

185 

200 

207 

97 

96 

94 

98 

101 

88 

87 

89 

102 

101 

113 

138 

127 

128 

135 

129 

130 

129 

130 

131 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

105 

98 
152 
165 
166 
164 
166 


